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I happened to be the youngest Bishop that attended the 
Council of the Vatican, and, while my youth and inexperience 
imposed on me a discreet silence among my elders, I do not re- 
member to have missed a single session, and I was an attentive 
listener at all the debates. 

The Council was held in the left transept of St. Peter's 
Basilica, which was partitioned off and suitably furnished with 
all the requirements for a deliberative body. Pope Pius IX. 
presided in person at the opening, as well as at all the solemn 
sessions, and a bench of five Cardinals presided at the business 
sessions, or general congregations. At the close of the first 
solemn session the Prelates passed out from the council-chamber 
into St. Peter's Church, and mingled with the crowd of some 
50,000 spectators. In advancing toward the front door of St. 
Peter's, I became separated from Archbishop Spalding, who al- 
ways favored me with a seat in his carriage. I was as much be- 
wildered as a stranger would be in a London fog, and did not 
attempt to find my way to the carriage, which was awaiting us 
in one of the many court-yards around the Vatican. The rain 
was pouring down in torrents, a carriage could not be secured at 
any price, and, encumbered as I was with the impedimenta of 
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cope and mitre, a journey on foot to the American College, a 
mile or more away, was out of the question. I applied in vain 
to the occupants of several carriages, but all the seats were 
engaged. At last, when it was growing dark, a solitary 
carriage remained on the piazza, occupied by a Bishop. It was 
my last chance. I requested him to give me a seat, and explained 
my helpless condition, speaking to him in French, as that was 
the most popular language among the Prelates. The Bishop 
looked at me with a good-humored smile, which seemed to say : 
" I think you understand English quite as well as French." And 
then he replied to me in English : " The carriage, my lord, is 
engaged for five of us, but we cannot leave you stranded. We 
must make room for you." Earely did bur English tongue sound 
so sweet in my ears, and seldom was an act of kindness more 
gratefully accepted. My good Samaritan proved to be a Bishop 

from the wilds of Australia. 

When the Council was convened in Rome, December 8, 1869, 
the Catholic Bishops of Christendom, resident and titular, 
numbered about 1,200. At an early stage of the Council, the 
number of Prelates in attendance was 737. Europe was repre- 
sented by 514 Prelates, North and South America by 113, Asia 
by 83, Africa by 14, and Oceania by 13 Bishops. 

Every continent, every island of importance, everv nation on 
the face of the globe, except Eussia, was represented by its hier- 
archy. The Bishops kneeling together around the altar in the 
council-chamber, could exclaim with truth in the language of the 
Apocalypse : " Thou hast redeemed us, Lord, to God in Thy 
blood out of every tribe and tongue and people and nation." 

No Prelates attracted more general attention than the venera- 
able Patriarchs and Bishops of the East. I may here observe that 
the Oriental Christians comprise two classes, the schismatics, who 
separated from the Catholic Church chiefly in the fourth, fifth, 
and ninth centuries, and are not now in communion with the 
See of Rome, and the orthodox Christians who acknowledge the 
judicial supremacy of the Pope. Only the latter had represent- 
atives at the Council, though the former had also been invited 
by Pius IX., but they chose, to decline. These venerable Prelates 
had nothing in common with their western colleagues except 
their faith. Their peculiar rites and ceremonies, their liturgical 
and popular language, their dress and long-flowing beards, 
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stamped them with a personality all their own. Some of them 
recalled to mind the Patriarchs of old, of whom we read in the 
Sacred Scriptures ; and they might sit for a Moses or an Aaron. 
The Eastern Christians in communion with the Holy See are 
divided into the following rites : 1. The Greek Eite, itself sub- 
divided into Pure Greek, Italo-Greek, Eoumanian, Bulgarian, 
Euthenian, and Melchite Greek ; 2. The Chaldean Eite ; 3. The 
Syrian Eite ; 4. The Syro-Maronite ; 5. The Syro- Malabar ; 
6. The Coptic, subdivided into Coptic proper and Coptic-Ethi- 
opian. 

These Orientals came from the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the cradle of the human family ; from the banks of 
the Jordan, the cradle of Christianity ; from the banks of the 
Nile, the home of the oldest historic civilization. They came 
from Chaldea, from the lands of the Medes, the Persians and the 
Abyssinians ; from Mossul, built near the site of ancient Nineveh, 
and from Bagdad, founded not far from the ruins of Babylon. 
They assembled from Damascus arid Mount Libanus, and from 
the Holy Land, sanctified by the footprints of our Blessed Ee- 
deemer. What a spectacle they presented, what reverence they 
excited ! Unchangeable as the hills and valleys of their native 
soil, they wore the same turban, and the same pale and thought- 
ful countenance that their fathers wore in the time of John the 
Baptist; they exhibited the same simplicity of manners that 
Abraham did nearly four thousand years ago, when he fed his 
flocks in the valley of Mambre and gave hospitality to angels. 

The Vatican Council incidentally affords us a most striking 
and gratifying evidence of the growth of our language among 
the nations of the earth during the last three centuries, and of 
the corresponding expansion of the Catholic religion throughout 
the English-speaking world. We can form a just estimate of this in- 
crease by comparing the number of English-speaking Bishops who 
attended the Vatican Council with the number of the same tongue 
at the Council of Trent, which assembled three hundred and fifty 
years ago. At the Council of Trent the whole continent of America 
was without a single representative, having been discovered only 
fifty years before. Oceania was then a terra incognita. There was 
no Bishop from Scotland. England sent one Prelate and Ireland 
three to that council. There were, consequently, only four Eng- 
lish-speaking representatives at the Tridentine Synod. 
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At the Vatican Council there was an English Episcopate num- 
bering upwards of one hundred and twenty members. Prelates 
speaking our tongue assembled in Eome from England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, from the United States and Canada, from Oceania, 
the East Indies, and Africa. 

Daniel Webster, in one of his speeches in the United States 
Senate, speaks of England as 

" a power which has dotted the surface of the whole globe with her pos- 
sessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun 
and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with one continuous 
and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England." 

We may not less confidently affirm that wherever floats the 
British or the American flag, aye, wherever the English language 
is spoken, there also is raised aloft the banner of salvation ; and 
there, too, is announced in our own noble and familiar tongue 
the Gospel of peace and reconciliation. And I venture to 
hazard the prediction that, at the next Ecumenical Council, if 
held within fifty years, the representatives of the English language 
will equal, if they do not surpass, in numbers those of any other 
tongue. 

The question naturally occurs to the reader : What lan- 
guage was the medium of communication among so large 
and heterogeneous an assemblage speaking different tongues ? 
I answer that the Latin was the official language of the 
Council. A few words may not be out of place here explaining 
why the Latin is employed in the Liturgy of the Western Church, 
and why it was exclusively used in the debates of the Vatican 
Council. When Christianity was established, Rome was mistress 
of the civilized world. Wherever the Eoman standard was 
planted, there also spread the Roman tongue, just as the English 
language is now diffused wherever the authority of Great Britain 
or of the United States holds sway. The Church adopted in her 
public worship the language that she found prevailing among the 
people. And she has very wisely preserved it in her Liturgy, 
even after it had ceased to be a vulgar tongue, as a dead language 
is not subject to the gradual changes of meaning which occur in 
a living tongue. The jewel of faith is best preserved in the 
casket of an unalterable language. 

In like manner, we can easily perceive the utility, I might 
say the absolute necessity, of the Latin tongue in the delibera- 
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tions of the Council. Had the Bishops no uniform medium to 
express their sentiments, the Council would have degenerated 
into a Babel of tongues. Public debate would have been imprac- 
ticable, even familiar conversation during the intervals of recess 
between the speeches would have been impossible to a great 
many, for the Bishops' seats were arranged, not by nationality, 
but by seniority of rank. But, thanks to the Latin language, 
which all but a few Orientals understood, each Bishop compre- 
hended the discourses almost as clearly as if they had been spoken 
in his native tongue. 

"While the speeches of all the Bishops were intelligible to the 
hearers, an attentive listener could usually detect to what family 
of nations the orator belonged. He could tell whether the speaker 
was a Spaniard, a Frenchman, an Italian, a German, or a Prelate 
of the English-speaking world, almost as readily as an English- 
man can distinguish a Scotchman from a Cockney or a York- 
shireman. The pronunciation or accentuation of certain words, 
the guttural sound or the soft cadence, was the shibboleth that 
revealed the nationality of the speaker. Sometimes a pleasant 
smile would play on the habitually grave countenance of an Italian 
Cardinal while listening to the language of Cicero uttered with 
inflection and pronunciation unfamiliar to his ears. The accom- 
plished Bishop of Geneva began a speech with a graceful apology 
for his French accent : " My voice, Most Eeverend Fathers, is 
French, but my heart is Roman." * 

So much for the language. Let us now look more closely at 
the men. I think I am not exaggerating when I say that the 
Council of the Vatican has been excelled by few, if any, deliber- 
ative assemblies, civil or ecclesiastical, that have ever met, 
whether we consider the maturity of years of its members, their 
learning, their experience and piety, or the widespread influence 
of the Decrees that they framed for the spiritual and moral wel- 
fare of the Christian Republic. 

The youngest Bishop in the Council was thirty-six years old. 
Fully three-fourths of the Prelates ranged between fifty-six and 
ninety years. The great majority, therefore, had grown gray in 
the service of their Divine Master. Several Fathers of the 
Church, bent with age, might be seen passing through St. Peter's 
Basilica to the council-chamber every morning, leaning with one 

* Alloquor vos, Ucverendissimi Patrea, Gallico sermone, sed Romano oorde. 
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hand on their staff, the other resting on the shoulder of their sec- 
retary. One or two blind Bishops could be observed, guided by 
their servants, as they advanced to their posts with tottering 
steps, determined to aid the Church in their declining years by 
the wisdom of their counsel, as they had consecrated to her their 
vigorous manhood by their Apostolic labors. Several prelates 
were so much enfeebled by years and infirmities, and so exhausted 
by travel, that they died martyrs to obedience and duty on their 
way to their Council ; several others expired in the city or while 
returning to their dioceses. 

But to the gravity of years, the members of the Council gen- 
erally united profound and varied learning. From their youth 
they had drunk at the fountain of knowledge, and particularly at 
that of sacred science. There was not a single civilized language, 
scarcely even a tribal dialect in vogue among any people or race, 
that was not understood and spoken by some Prelate in that 
assembly. Every Bishop was familiar with at least two or three 
languages, and some of them were capable of speaking from 
eight to twelve. The Primate of Hungary informed me that he 
employed four different tongues in the administration of his vast 
diocese of a million of souls, corresponding in Latin with his 
clergy, and addressing his mixed congregations in the Hunga- 
rian, German, and Sclavonian languages. A Vicar Apostolic from 
China, who sat next to me, said that he was obliged to use six 
different Chinese dialects in his Vicariate. 

Where else could be found a single assembly capable of dis- 
coursing in all languages under the sun ? Was not this spectacle 
suggestive of the Pentecostal miracle ? And well might the spec- 
tators exclaim : " Behold, are not all these who speak Galileans 
(or, at least, disciples of the Divine Galilean), and how have we 
every one heard our own tongue wherein we were born ? Parthi- 
ans, Medes, and Elamites, and inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
Judea, and Cappadocia, Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
and Egypt, and strangers of Eome, Proselytes, Cretes, and Ara- 
bians — we have heard them all speak in our tongues the wonder- 
ful works of God." 

They were men, too, of world-wide experience and close ob- 
servation. Each Bishop brought with him an intimate knowledge 
of the history of his country and of the religious, moral, social, 
and political condition of the people among whom he lived. One 
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could learn more from an hour's interview with this living ency- 
clopaedia of divines, who were a world in miniature, than from a 
week's study of books. An earnest and attentive conversation 
with these keen-sighted churchmen on the social and religious 
progress of their respective countries was as much more instruc- 
tive and delightful than the reading of books as a personal in- 
spection of the Chicago Exposition would be in comparison with 
a description of it in the pages of an illustrated review. The 
living words left an indelible impress on the heart and memory. 

And while I admired their learning and experience, I could 
not but venerate their apostolic virtues. The great majority of 
the Prelates had grown old in the service of their Divine Master, 
and had endured trials and hardships for the faith of Christ. 
Some were exiles from their Sees for conscience' sake; others 
were the successors of martyrs, and were destined themselves to 
wear a martyr's crown. By the enforcement of the Falk laws, or 
Culturkampf, in Prussia after the Council, Archbishop Melchers, 
of Cologne, now a Cardinal, was expelled from his See, to which, 
though still living, he has never been permitted to return. By the 
same laws, Archbishop Ledochowski, of Gnesen-Posen, in Prussian 
Poland, who is now the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, was 
imprisoned for two years. St. Chrysostom says that Paul raised 
to the third heavens was an object delightful to contemplate, but 
that Paul buried in a Roman dungeon was still more worthy of 
our admiration. May we not add that Ledochowski was a con- 
spicuous figure in the Council, but he was still more admired in a 
Prussian prison ? 

But of all the Bishops assembled under St. Peter's dome none 
excited more sympathy and admiration than the Prelates from 
China and Corea, where persecution periodically breaks out. To 
them might be literally applied the words of the Apostle : " In 
journeyings often, perils of rivers, perils of robbers, perils from 
the Gentiles, perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, perils in 
the sea. In labor and distress, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness." When 
travelling from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia by the Mediter- 
ranean, on my way to the Council, I happened to get acquainted 
with a Chinese Bishop. The expression of his pale and thought- 
ful countenance, with a blending of melancholy and sweetness, 
shall never be effaced from my memory. His was a face that 
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told you at once of sufferings, privations, and fortitude. He 
remarked to me on the steamer : " I am glad that my journey is 
near its end, for when I reach Rome I shall have travelled 23,000 
miles." He had worked his way for weeks in a zigzag direction 
through the interior of China till he arrived at the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, down which he sailed to the mouth, thence made a cir- 
cuitous voyage to a French port, and finally proceeded from 
Marseilles to Eome. 

Another Bishop, Monsigneur Ridel, was also an object of 
sympathetic interest. Three of his predecessors in the Episco- 
pate besides several missionary priests had died martyrs to 
Christianity in Corea, two other Bishops of that country perished 
from hunger and exposure, and the Bishop himself, after re- 
turning to Corea, was confined in an infected prison for five 
months, and was saved from a cruel death only by the interven- 
tion of the French minister. Whatever may be a man's religious 
faith, his heart will swell with emotion when he contemplates a 
young levite leaving his native land, his family and kindred, and 
voluntarily exiling himself in a distant country to preach the 
Gospel to an unfriendly and a hostile people, adapting himself 
to their habits and diet, daily carrying his life in his hands, and 
finally succumbing to disease, or to the stroke of the executioner. 
With very few exceptions, these priests, after touching Chinese or 
Corean soil, never return to their native country. The words of 
Dante may well be applied to them — *' All hope abandon ye who 
enter here." 

What heroism is more sublime than this ? It is a heroism not 
culled from the musty pages of ancient hagiology, but occurring 
in our own days, a heroism not aroused by the sound of martial 
music, or the clash of arms in the battle-field, or by the emula- 
tion of comrades, or the lust for fame or territory; but a heroism 
inspired by their love for God and their fellow-beings. 

Let us now enter the council-chamber for a few moments and 
observe the bearing of the Fathers toward each other, as well as 
the leading features of the debates, and then let us note a few of 
the prominent speakers who took part in the discussions. The 
conduct of the Bishops toward each other was marked by mutual 
esteem and by good temper that was rarely ruffled even when the 
most burning questions were deliberated. The most ample 
liberty of discussion prevailed in the Council. This freedom 
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the Holy Father pledged at the opening of the synod, and the 
pledge was religiously kept. I can safely say that neither 
in the British House of Commons, nor in the French 
Chambers, nor in the G-erman Reichstag, nor in our Ameri- 
can Congress would a wider liberty of debate be tolerated 
than was granted in the Vatican Council. The presiding Car- 
dinal exhibited a courtesy of manner and a forbearance even in 
the heat of debate that was worthy of all praise. I do not think 
that he called a speaker to order more than a dozen times during 
the eighty-nine sessions, and then only in deference to the dis- 
senting murmurs or demands of some Bishops. A Prelate repre- 
senting the smallest diocese had the same rights that were ac- 
corded to the highest dignitary in the Chamber. There was no 
limit prescribed as to the length of the speeches. We may judge 
of the wide scope of discussion from the single fact that the debate 
on the Infallibility of the Pope lasted two months, occupying 
twenty-five sessions, and was participated in by one hundred and 
twenty-five Prelates, not counting one hundred others who handed 
in written observations. No stone was left unturned, no text of 
Sacred Scripture, no passage in the writings of the Fathers, no 
page of Ecclesiastical History bearing on the subject, escaped the 
vigilant investigations of the Bishops, so that the whole truth of 
God might be brought to light. 

It is true that, toward the end of the Council, with the view of 
saving much precious time without prejudice to the freedom of 
discussion, the original rules were so modified that, on a petition 
of ten Fathers, the President could propose and the majority 
could decide to close the debate. 

I well remember how, during and after the Council, a good 
many writers in the public press affected to be shocked and filled 
with virtuous indignation that there should be any outburst of 
feeling or even any display of parliamentary contention in a 
Council of Catholic Bishops. With the Mantuan poet, they ex- 
claimed : 

" Tantaene animis coelestibus irae ?" 

Had the deliberations been carried on in a humdrum style, 
without criticism or opposition on the part of the minority, the 
outcry against the Council would have been all the louder. Then 
it would be charged, with a fair show of reason, that there was no 
spirit or manhood among the Fathers ; that they were so many 
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figureheads ready to bow at the nod of the Pope. The Bishops 
were men with human feelings. They were freemen fettered by 
no compact, bound by no caucus, filled with a profound sense of 
responsibility to God and their conscience. They were discussing 
questions, not of a political or transitory nature, but questions of 
faith and morals, which would not only influence the external 
conduct, but control the internal assent of themselves and of the 
faithful committed to their charge. As judges of faith, it was 
their right, as well as their duty, to examine the sacred records 
before registering their vote, just as the judges of the Supreme 
Court examine the statute and common law before rendering a 
decision. If they had unanimously agreed on all the great ques- 
tions under consideration without any diversity of sentiment or 
conflict of words, they would have exhibited a spectacle un- 
paralleled in the annals of civil or ecclesiastical legislation. The 
history of every great Council of the Church has been marked by 
intense earnestness of debate. There was not only discussion, 
but "much disputing" in the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem. 
There were scenes of controversy, not to say of commotion, in the 
Ecumenical Councils of Nice, Ephesus, Chalcedon, Constan- 
tinople, and Trent. Yet such incidents of verbal strife did not 
impair the dignity nor lessen the authority of these memorable 
conventions. 

The most important debate in the Council was that on the 
Infallibility of the Pope. It may be proper to observe here that 
the discussion was rather on the expediency or opportuneness of 
defining the dogma than on the intrinsic truth of the doctrine 
itself. The number of Prelates who questioned the claim of 
Papal Infallibility could be counted on the fingers of a single 
hand. Many of the speakers, indeed, impugned the dogma, not 
because they did not personally accept it, but with the view of 
pointing out the difficulties with which the teaching body of the 
Church would have to contend in vindicating it before the world. 
I have listened in the council-chamber to far more subtle, more 
plausible, and more searching objections against this prerogative 
of the Pope than I have ever read or heard from the pen or 
tongue of the most learned and formidable Protestant assailant. 
But all the objections were triumphantly answered. When the 
audience in Rhodes listened to iEschines repeating the speeches 
he had previously delivered against Demosthenes, they applauded 
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him ; but when they heard the harangue of Demosthenes their 
plaudits and admiration were redoubled. It was with sentiments 
like these that the assembled Prelates listened to the advocates 
of Infallibility after hearing its opponents. 

Besides the theological difficulties, there were thinly veiled 
threats of future hostility to the Church forwarded to Rome by 
some of the leading governments of Europe if the Decree were 
enacted ; and some of the Bishops expressed their fears that the 
definition would be followed by schism in certain countries. 
Every dispassionate reader, whatever may be his religious con- 
victions, must be profoundly impressed, as I was at the time, 
with the fearless and serene conduct of the great majority, who, 
spurning a temporizing policy, the dictate of human prudence, 
were deterred neither by specious arguments, nor imperial threats, 
nor by the fear of schism from promulgating what they conceived 
to be a truth contained in the deposit of divine revelation. Since 
the last vote was taken in the solemn session of July 18, 1870, 
all the Bishops of Christendom, without a murmur of dissent, have 
accepted the decision as final and irrevocable. 

In every deliberative body, both civil and religious, there is 
always found a select number who come to the front and are con- 
spicuous among their compeers by their acquired reputation, 
their ability, or their eloquence. The Vatican Council was no 
exception to this rule. 

Among the prelates who took a prominent part in the debates, 
I shall single out a few who impressed me as recognized leaders 
in the assembly ; though I may say in passing that there were 
present many silent Solons, like the venerable Archbishop 
M'Closkey, of New York, and the present Bishop of Buffalo, whose 
voice was not heard in the council-hall, but whose influence was 
felt in the committees. 

Cardinal Manning was, unquestionably, the most attractive 
figure among the Episcopate of England. His emaciated form 
and ceaseless activity suggested a playful remark made to him in 
my hearing by Archbishop Spalding : " I know not how Your 
Grace can work so much, for you neither eat nor drink nor 
sleep." He delivered the longest oration in the Council, and yet 
it hardly exceeded an hour, which is evidence of the usual brevity 
of the speeches. The question is commonly put in America : 
"How long did he speak ?" In Europe they ask : "What did 
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he say ? " Cardinal Manning's discourse was a most logical and 
persuasive argument, and, like all his utterances, was entirely 
free from rhetorical ornament and from any effort to arouse the 
feelings or emotions. It was a Scriptural and historical treatise 
appealing solely to the intellect and honest convictions of his 
hearers. 

Ireland had a distinguished representative in the person of 
Archbishop Leahy, of Cashel, who was, perhaps, the most grace- 
ful orator among the English-speaking Prelates. His reply to 
Cardinal Prince Schwarzenberg, in the Infallibility debate, was a 
masterpiece of sound reasoning and of charming declamation 
tinctured with a delicate flavor of Irish wit. 

Archbishop Spalding, of Baltimore, and Archbishop Kenrick, 
of St. Louis, were among the most noteworthy Prelates from the 
United States. Archbishop Spalding was a member of the two 
most important committees, in which he was busily employed. 
He delivered but one discourse during the Council. Archbishop 
Kenrick spoke Latin with admirable ease and elegance. I ob- 
served him day after day reclining in his seat with half-closed 
eyes, listening attentively to the debates, without taking any notes. 
And yet so tenacious was his memory that, when his turn came 
to ascend the rostrum, he reviewed the speeches of his colleagues 
with remarkable fidelity and precision without the aid of manu- 
script or memoranda. 

Among the many illustrious French Prelates of the Council, 
Monseigneur Darboy, of Paris, and Monseigneur Dnpanloup, of 
Orleans, held a conspicuous place. Archbishop Darboy was 
known to enjoy the confidence and to share the sentiments of the 
Emperor Napoleon on the leading questions discussed in the 
Council. His heroic and untimely death is still remembered by 
many. At the close of the Franco- Prussian war, he was arrested 
and imprisoned as a hostage by the Commune. Mr. Washburne, 
our Minister to France, made strenuous, though fruitless, efforts 
to save his life. He was cruelly shot in the prison of La Eoquette, 
May, 1871, and died, his hand uplifted in benediction, and a 
prayer on his lips for his murderers. That the post of Archbishop 
of Paris is as hazardous as it is exalted may be inferred from the 
fact that Monsigneur Darboy witnessed the assassination of two 
of his predecessors, Archbishops Affre and Sibour. 

Bishop Dupanloup was not only an eminent churchman and a 
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fearless defender of the faith, hut also a scholar whose literary 
attainments had won for him a place among the forty Immortals 
in the French Academy. Possessed of indefatigable energy him- 
self, he gave, it is said, but little rest to the clerical members of 
bis household. Among the many searchers after light and peace 
who sought his counsel may be mentioned the famous Prince 
Talleyrand, whom he had the consolation of reconciling to the 
church from which he had long been estranged. 

The following anecdote I have never seen printed in this 
country, and I may be pardoned a digression to introduce it 
here. The intimate acquaintance that Talleyrand enjoyed with 
the literary celebrities of the day does not seem to have been 
shared by the mistress of his household. On one occasion the 
French statesman invited the Scotch historian Eobertson to dine 
with him, and he advised Madame Talleyrand to glance at the 
works of their expected guest before the day for the dinner ar- 
rived. On being introduced to the historian she naively inquired 
of him what had become of his good man Friday. She had evidently 
confounded Eobertson the historian with Eobinson Crusoe. 

Another notable personage was Cardinal Dechamps, Arch- 
bishop of Malines. His brother Adolphus and himself filled 
analogous positions in Church and State, the one being Prime 
Minister, and the other Primate of Belgium. The Cardinal 
brought with him to Borne the well-merited reputation of a great 
pulpit preacher. His clear and well-modulated voice, his distinct 
enunciation, his engaging and conciliatory manners, and his habit 
of judiciously emphasizing leading words and phrases revealed 
the practised orator and commanded the unflagging attention of 
his hearers. 

Baron von Ketteler, Bishop of Mentz, was as distinguished a 
champion in the German Empire as Dupanloup was in France. 
He was a graduate of the University of Goettingen. His face 
was disfigured by a scar, the result of a duel fought in his uni- 
versity days. A statement has been made which I could not 
verify, that the duel was fought with Prince Bismarck. He had 
practised law for some years before he took orders in the Church. 
In the Council, Von Ketteler was a decided Inopportunist, while 
in Germany he was an earnest advocate of the independence of the 
Church from the encroachments of the State. Not less conspic- 
uous in defence of infallibility was Bishop Martin, of Paderborn. 
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Cardinal Prince Schwartzenberg, Primate of Bohemia, and 
Cardinal Simor, Primate of Hungary, were the two most influen- 
tial churchmen of the Austrian Empire. The double title of 
Prince of the Eealm and Prince of the Church, which Cardinal 
Schwartzenberg possessed, was still further ennobled by a com- 
manding presence, handsome features, and the gift of eloquence. 
He strongly contended against the opportuneness of the Decree 
of Papal Infallibility, and expressed his apprehension that it 
might result in a schism in Bohemia, a fear, however, which hap- 
pily was not realized. 

There is this striking analogy between the Republic of the 
Church and the Republic of the United States, that the son of a 
peasant is eligible to the highest ecclesiastical preferment, includ- 
ing the Papacy itself, just as the humblest citizen of our country 
may aspire to the Presidency. This truth is forcibly illustrated 
in the career of Cardinal Simor. Unlike his Bohemian colleague, 
he sprang from the people, and was proud of recording the fact. 
He was a member of the Upper House in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and his experience in that Chamber rendered him one of 
the most ready and effective speakers of the Council. A touch- 
ing incident of filial reverence and greatness of soul is recounted 
of Cardinal Simor, which reminds one of the respect that Solo- 
mon paid to his mother when he descended from his throne to 
greet her. On the occasion of the visit of his mother to him in 
his palace at Gran, he introduced her to several distinguished 
personages of the Empire, with every mark of dutiful affection. 

In the gravest assembly, an occasional diversion is not un- 
welcome ; 

" A little humor now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 

And the mirth is all the more refreshing when " it is not in the 
bills," and when its unconscious author is in the most serious 
mood. One of the Oriental Bishops who did not understand 
Latin, undertook to deliver a speech. He wrote out his address in 
his native Arabic, and had it translated into the language of the 
Council by his Latin secretary. He then read it in aloud monotone, 
without any regard to accentuation, pronunciation, or punctua- 
tion, from beginning to end, without comprehending one word of 
what he said. And I think that the audience were as much in 
the dark as the speaker. I am sure, however, that the Bishop 
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was not actuated by the ambition of some Congressmen who, 
despairing of making an impression on their colleagues, are con- 
tent to have their speeches printed in the Congressional Record, 
and spread among their constituents where they will do the most 
good. 

I shall close these short sketches by a brief reference to Mgr. 
Strossmayer, Bishop of Bosnia, who was reputed the most eloquent 
Prelate of the Council. His name figured conspicuously during 
and after its proceedings, and he felt obliged to repudiate certain 
hostile sentiments toward the Holy See that had been falsely im- 
puted to him. His discourses were always sure to captivate, if 
they did not convince, his hearers. His periods flowed with the 
grace and majesty and musical rhythm of a Cicero. By a mas- 
terly arrangement of words, which the genius of the Latin tongue 
allows so much better than our own, he would bring out the 
strong points of his discourse at the close of each sentence in some 
well-rounded phrase. Occasionally in the heat of his oration he 
would wander from his subject into a forbidden field. An ex- 
pression of disapproval would come from some Bishops, and then 
the patient President, yielding to the remonstrance, would 
stretch his hand toward the bell, the ringing of which was the 
signal that the speaker was out of order. When the Bishop would 
see the hand in close proximity to the bell, he would dexterously 
return to his subject, and thus avert the humiliation of an admo- 
nition. 

If I have made no special mention of the Bishops of Italy and 
Spain, it is not from any lack of materials, but from lack of 
space, for I am transcending the limits I have prescribed to my- 
self. Not a few of the Italian and Spanish speaking Bishops 
from South America, as well as from the mother-countries, sig- 
nalized themselves by their ability and eloquence. 

Of the College of Cardinals that attended the Council only 
four survive to-day, one of whom is the reigning Pontiff, Leo 
XIII. Although Cardinal Pecci did not take part in the public 
debates of the synod, he was one of its most influential members, 
and the weight of his learning and administrative experience was 
felt in the committee to which he was appointed. 

May it not be by a particular design of Providence that he 
who was to be elected the head and judge of his brethren in 1878 
should not have been involved in their disputations in 1870, but 
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that he should enter into his high office, joyfully hailed as the 
harbinger of peace and concord by prelates of every shade of 
theological opinion ? 

The year 1870 will be ever memorable for two great events, 
the Vatican Council and the Franco-Prussian war. Let us con- 
trast the pacific gathering of Christian Prelates with the warlike 
massing of troops which immediately followed on the continent 
of Europe. Hosts of armed men were trampling the fair fields of 
Prance. The land was reddened with the best blood of two 
powerful nations. The sound of their cannon spread terror 
throughout the country. Thousands of human victims were 
sacrificed, and thousands of homes left desolate ; and after a lapse 
of nearly a quarter of a century, the fires that were then kindled 
are still smouldering, and the animosity engendered by the strug- 
gle is not yet allayed. 

A Council of Bishops assembled in the name and under the 
invocation of Heaven. They met together, not amid the boom- 
ing of hostile cannon, but amid Hosannas and Te Deums to God. 
The pursuits of agriculture and commerce were not suspended 
during their sessions. The Decrees they enacted for the welfare 
of the Christian commonwealth are in full force to-day among 
230,000,000 people ; and long after the framers of them shall 
have passed away, they will continue to exercise a salutary influ- 
ence on generations yet unborn. 

What does this prove ? It proves that the pen and the voice 
are mightier than the sword and the cannon ; that "peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war," yea, victories more substantial 
and enduring. It proves that all schemes fomented by national 
enmity and a lust for dominion are destined, like the mountain 
torrent, to spread ruin and desolation along their pathway : while 
the deliberations of men assembled in the cause of religion, like 
the Council of Bishops, or in the interests of international 
peace, like Boards of Arbitration, silently shed their blessings as 
the gentle dew of heaven, and bring forth fruit in due season. 

James Card. Gibbons. 



